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In 1990, the year that the World Cup took place in Italy, a major exhibition was staged in Rome to 
celebrate the early history of the city; the title 'The Great Rome of the Tarquins' referred to the 
two Etruscan kings of Rome, Tarquinius Priscus and Tarquinius Superbus (orThe Proud) who were 
supposed to have ruled the city in the 6th century B.C. 

The reasons for the choice of this subject for such an important occasion lie as much in the recent 
present as in the distant past. In the 1970s and early 80s in particular, our knowledge of the 
archaeology of Rome and Latium, the region around Rome, improved immensely through the 
construction of a ring road around the city. The construction of the road and the accompanying 
spread of the suburbs led to a number of new sites being discovered. Moreover, in recent years 
Italy has been redefining its own identity, claiming the grandeur of the past as a herald of greatness 
to come. 

This was not the first time that early Rome has been the focus of later mythmaking and historical 
invention. Virgil's great epic the Aeneid is concerned with the cultural mix that underlay Rome's 
imperial glory. The historical accounts of Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus have similar concerns; 
Dionysius, a Greek writing under Augustus, believed that Rome was originally inhabited by Greeks. 
On the one hand then we have an extensive literary record, all of it constructed much later than the 
events described (the earliest Roman history of Rome was written in Greek for a Greek audience 
by Q. Fabius Pictor in around 300 B.c.); on the other hand we have a tremendous amount of 
archaeological material recently discovered for the period from around 1000 B.c. when stable 
settlement in the region began. Do both sets of evidence tell the same story? 

Evidence from burials 

Until the middle of the8th century, the majority of the evidence comes in the form of burials. From 
around 1000 to 900 B.C., the burials are cremations, and mostly males to judge from the miniature 
weapons which accompany the ashes and imitation huts. After 900, cremation is replaced by 
inhumation, but the practice of associating the body with both personal ornaments and objects 
which define the role and status of the deceased continues. The best site for this is a small 
settlement which is called today Osteria dell'Osa, near the ancient town of Gabii. 

Although Osteria dell'Osa was not a particularly important sitein antiquity, it has provided a 
cemetery withsome600 bodies from the period 950 to 550 B.C., and is thus by far our roost 
complete cemetery in the area. In some cases, we can see that women were buried with sets of 
weaving equipment, needles, spindle whorls for spinning, and loom weights to hold the threads on 
the loom. This represents the early economy of Latium, based around its agricultural prosperity and 
the production of textiles, certainly for local use and possibly an export item. Osteria dell'Osa has 
also produced the first writing in Italy: scratched on a pot from the middle of the 8th century B.c., 
found in a female grave, are the five letters EULIN, which, it has been conjectured, mean 'good at 
weaving' in Greek. 


Romulusand Remus 

Rome has also produced its share of exciting discoveries. Romulus is said to have founded the 
city on the Palatine Hill and built a wall around it, and when Remus jumped over it to show his 
contempt, Romulus killed him. Excavations on the slope of the Palatine nearest the Forum have 



revealed a small wall from the 8th century B.C., and the foundations of huts on the Palatine Hill 
from the earliest period of the city's inhabitation can still be seen; one was preserved into the 
imperial period as the Hut of Romulus, with its wattle and daub walls and thatched roof, 
reminding Romans of theirhumble past, and nearenough to the House of Augustusto remind them 
that the emperor as a member of the Julian clan was a direct descendant of Romulus. 

Does this prove thestory of Romulus and Remus? Surely not; Romulus is an invented name for the 
founder of Rome, and the wholestory ofthetwinsandtheirstruggle may have beencreated in the 
context of later political struggles at Rome. But it would be rash to assume that it was merely 
coincidence that the date which the Romans picked as the foundation date of the city coincided 
with a period in which the site was acquiring increasingly sophisticated defensive works and 
settlement. 


Success and surplus 

During the 7th century, across the whole of Latium, one can see a steady growth in the size of 
settlements, and more particularly in the wealth of certain individuals as represented by their 
graves. Who wereowners of these wealthy graves, and what was theirstatus?Thereis no reason to 
assume that they were foreigners, although many of the objects found in the graves came from 
Etruria, or from further afield, from the goldsmiths of Northern Syria. Rather, we should see these 
graves as representing the social and political elite which had developed as settlements grew in 
size and became more stable, allowing for greater exploitation of agricultural resources, more 
successful raiding expeditions, and the accumulation of significant surpluses. 

At this time, this elite began to look east for patterns of behaviour which would mark them out 
from the rest of society. So we find increasing imports of Corinthian pottery, and with the pottery 
came the commodities it carried wine, olive oil, and perfume. The Italians learnt both the cultivation 
of the grape for wine and the customs of the banquet from the Greeks late in the 8th century. There 
is a caseforseeingthedevelopment of Central Italy asdriven by the need to make fashion 
statements; to afford the fashionable, one needed a surplus, which came from greater demands on 
the labour of the Latins. In return, the Latins could look to their leaders for protection in war, for 
the performance of religious rites, and for the kind of assistance which characterised the patron- 
client relationship in later Roman society. 

Such structures developed over time into political institutions. Archaeology has revealed the 
architectural development of a central political space in Rome in the 6th century B.C. During the 7th 
and 6th centuries, settlement at Rome gradually expanded across the hills, using elevated places 
partly for protection, and partly because, with the Tiber nearby, much of low-lying Rome was prone 
toflooding.This was true of the Forum area itself, and in order toovercome this, the Romans hadtofill 
the valley, which they did using a massive 10,000 square metres of soil in the later 7th century. They 
raisedthelevelof theforumandthegreatstorm drain, the Cloaca Maxima, which was constructed 
in the 6th century, also helped; it flowed directly under the Forum. 

Running through the Forum was the Sacred Way, which provided a processional route for great 
festivals likethetriumph, and flanking the road were some very significant houses. One was the 
Regia or the king's palace, focus of the king's religious activities. The others, found in thesame 
Palatineexcavation that revealed the 8th-century wall, are 6th-century houses which appear to 
have remained in use down to the late Republic. These were and remained the houses of wealthy 
and aristocratic Romans, prominently situated on the most important religious route in Rome; 
Cicero lived in a house nearby. So in the same area we find aristocratic housing but also the 



assembly area where magistrates addressed the people and this is quite appropriate, since politics 
at Rome was a matter of display. It is no coincidence that in the 6th century the elaborate burials 
of the 7th century fade out, to be replaced by the construction of major temples and houses, more 
permanent markers of a social position that was increasingly hereditary. 

Athena and Heracles 

Meanwhile, on the banksof theTiber, at the Forum Boarium and the early harbourof Rome, more 
evidence has come to light of the cultural contacts which Rome had with the rest of the 
Mediterranean world in the 6th century. A statue group found at the Temple of Fortuna, reportedly 
built by King Servius Tullius, who reigned in between the two Tarquins, neatly demonstrates this. 

The figures have been identified as Heracles (by the lion's paws at his chest) and Athena; so we 
see the early impact of Greek mythology on Rome. But the picture is more elaborate, since 
Athena can be identified with the Phoenician goddess Astarte, and Heracles with the Phoenician 
god Melqart, who was particularly concerned with trade, as is appropriate for a temple in the Forum 
Boarium, a major trading area. 

The archaeological record cannot be taken to prove the validity of the literary accounts. Nor will the 
archaeological record for this period ever tell us as much as the literary sources about the evolution 
of law or the careers of individual figures, and in this sense archaeology and the historical accounts 
are not telling the same story. On the other hand, the ancient Romans identified correctly the 
period of Rome's early expansion in the 8th century as some kind of significant new departure, as it 
was throughout Latium, and placed their foundation myth then. They also knew that Rome had 
undergone a period of close contacts with Etruria, and that during the 6th century the city acquired its 
first appearance of urban form, with roads, houses, and temples, and its first political advances, 
which were represented materially by the developments in the Forum. Moreover, they wereaware 
that they owed much to the Greekeast, though they argued about how much. 

How they retained this knowledge over the two or three hundred years before they started 
writing it down remains a mystery. There may have been written accounts before 300 B.c. it is at 
least conceivable that genuine information was preserved in Etruscan or Greek accounts, particularly 
the lost histories of the colonial cities of southern Italy. Popular stories, songs, even plays may have 
preserved information and would explain the slightly folksy nature of Servius Tullius' birth for 
instance; he was, in one version, an infant slave around whose head danced a flame that did not 
burn him, but marked him out asspecial and powerful. Whatthe archaeological record hasshown 
beyond any doubt is that Rome around 500 B.C. was capable of the kind of cultural and intellectual 
sophistication required to produce and transmit some kind of picture of her past. In this sense the 
earliest accounts of Rome, the later Augustan versions, and the picture presented for the visitors 
in 1990 have something in commomthey all make of early Rome astoryfor theirown time. 
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